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TO DETERMINE HOW SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 
PRINCIPALS PERCEIVED SUPERVISORY STIMULI, A 36-ITEM 
QUESTIONNAIRE WAS ADMINISTERED IN 15 THREE- AND FOUR-YEAR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK STATE, REPRESENTING A 
STRATIFIED RANDOM SAMPLE ACCORDING TO STUDENT POPULATION, 
GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION, AND STATUS AS A CITY OR VILLAGE SCHOOL 
DISTRICT. RESPONDENTS INCLUDED FIVE PRINCIPALS AND 165 
TEACHERS OF VILLAGE SCHOOLS AND 10 PRINCIPALS AND 531 
TEACHERS OF CITY SCHOOLS. THE SUPERVISC'RY PROGRAM WAS DEFINED 
AS THE COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR WHICH THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITS TO 
ACHIEVE INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT. PERCEPTIONS OF PRINCIPALS 
AND TEACHERS WERE MEASURED ON AN ASCENDING FIVE-POINT SCALE 
FOR NINE CATEGORIES OF SUPERVISORY TASKS— CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT, INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION, STAFFING, PROVISION 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS, ORIENTATION OF NEW INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFF, INSERVICE EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL GROWTH, 

^^^orjiMAT jQM OF SPECIAL SERVICES. DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS, AND EVALUATION. ANALYSIS OF THE 
DATA ShiOWED THAT PRINCIPALS SCORED THEMSELVES SIGNIFICANTLY 
AND CONSISTENTLY HIGHER THAN DID TEACHERS ON EFFECTIVENESS IN 
SUPERVISION, THAT OLDER TEACHERS TENDED TO REGARD PRINCIPALS 
AS MORE EFFECTIVE SUPERVISORS THAN YOUNGER TEACHERS, THAT 
TEACHERS IN LARGER SCHOOLS AND WITH MORE TRAINING REGARDED 
PRINCIPALS AS MORE EFFECTIVE SUPERVISORS, AND THAT PRINCIPALS 
WERE RATED HIGHER BY. MALE THAN BY FEMALE TEACHERS AS 
PROVIDING SUPERVISORY STIMULI. THIS PAPER WAS PRESENTED AT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION, (CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 7-10, 1968). (JK) 
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PROBLEM 



Recent developments in educational administration have indicated that the 
high school principal plays an ever increasing role in the improvement of the in- 
structional program. That such a role is necessary for the principal has been sup- 

Ci Q 

ported by Franseth, ^ Downey, and Goldman, to mention a few. How the princi- 
pal goes about influencing or causing this improvement will obviously vary from 
principal to principal. These variations can be attributable to a variety of factors, 
as personality, personal philosophy and convictions, school district policy, or 

geographic location (e.g., urban vs. suburban). 

If instructional improvement requires teachers to change their behavior, and 
if the principal is charged with the responsibility for bringing about such improve- 
ment then it follows that the secondary school principal must do something to change 
teachers' behavior. If the teacher is not aware of what the principal is doing, then 
as far as the teacher is concerned there is no <-ffecti-e supervisory program. If the 

awareness of principals' supervisory programs can be measured, how awai-e are 

to 

teachers and principals of the supervisory program? If this awareness were^^be 
measured, then the principal can at least have an index of the impact of his 



^Jane Franseth, Supervision as Leadership (New York! Row, Peterson and Co. , 
1961). 

^Lawrence W. Downey in Donald J. Leu and Herbert C. Rudman, eds. , Prepara- 
tion Programs for School Admi nistrators (East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
State University , Seventh U. C.E. A. Career Development Seminar, 1963). 

3Samuel Goldman, The School Principal (New York: The Center for Applied 
Research in Education, 1966). 
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supervisory program upon his teachers. Those behaviors which the principal ex 
hibits to bring about the overall improvement of instruction 4« collectively defined 
as the supervisory program. 

Those specific behaviors exhibited by secondary school principals which are in- 
tended to bring about specific improvements in instruction are referred to as sup er- 
visory behaviors . From a psychological standpoint, the principal demonstrates 
these behaviors to teachers (verbally or visually or both) in order to elicit a change 
(hopefully in a positive direction) in teacher behavior. In this way the principal 
provides auditory and/or visual stimuli to the teacher. 

Theoretical Framework 

Authorities have indicated that effective supervisory programs are founded in 
cooperative efforts between teacher and administrator.^ That is, the principal 
and teacher must be "open," and mutually understand what the other is doing. 

Ginco "the effective principal does not tell, persuade, coerce, or manipulate others 
to accept his wiil,"^ the teacher should be aware of what the principal is doing as 
he articulates or implements the supervisory program. 



^John K. Hemphill, ’’Administration as Problem Solving, ” in Andrew W. Halpin, 
ed. , Administrative Theory in Education (Chicago: Midwest Administration 
Center, University of Chicago, 1958); Cf: Herbert A. Thelen, Dynamics of 
Groups at Work (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), and John A. 
Bartky, Supervision as Human Relations (Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1953), 
Chapters' XIII-XIV. 

^Franseth, op. cit. 
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These supervisory stimuli must be received by the teacher If the principal is to 
be credited with affecting change. In other words, teachers must first perceive 
the stimulus If they are to respond to It. If there are no perceptions, then for all 
Intents and purposes there have been no conscious stimuli; and If there have been 

no conscious stimuli then there was no supervision. 

HYPOTHESES 

The major objective of the present study was to examine how teachers and 
principals perceived supervisory stimuli. It was hypothesized that. 





H 
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Teachers' perceptions of the frequency of supervisory stimuli 
will be significantly different from principals' perceptions of 
the same stimuli. 



There is a significant relationship between each of the follow- 
ing factors: the sex, age, experience, and posirions previous- 
ly held by principals, and the perceptions of teachers regard- 
ing the frequency of the principals' supervisor'' .'■timui.}. 

The principals' sex, age, experience, and size of the scnool 
in which they work will each be significantly re*aiea tO 
self perceptions of the frequency of supervisory stimun. 

The sex, age, experience, educational backgrounds , and Lhe 
size of the schools in which teachers work will each be sig- 
nificantly related to their perceptions of the frequency Oi. 
their principals* supervisory stimuli. 



Tenure-teacher perceptions of the frequency of supervisory 
stimuli will be significantly different from non-tenure teach- 
ers’ perceptions of supervisory stimuli. 
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METHOD 



to instrument was designed based on the various supervisory tasks outlined ^ 
by Harris. 6 Following a pilot study of the instrument, it was refined into a thirty- 
six item questionnaire entitled the Opinion Inventory of Supervision (OIS) . Part I 
of the OIS contained four items in each of the following nine categories of super- 
visory tasks: Curriculum development, Instructional Organisation, Staffing, Pro- 
viding Instructional Aids, Orientation of New Instructional Staff, Providing In-Ser- 
vice Education and Professional Growth, Coordinating Special Services, Develop- 
ing School-Community Relations, and Evaluating. A copy of the instrument is 
shown in Appendix I. Two forms were constructed. Form T for Teachers, and Form 
P (identical to Form T except for minor grammatical changes ) for principals. 

II was concerned with demographic variables. 

The OIS was administered in 15 three^ and four-year secondary schools in New 

York State. They were selected according to a stratified random sampling proce- 
dure according to student population, geographic location, and status as a city 
or village school district. Table I, on the following page, summarizes the sample. 

The items on the OIS required the respondent to check off a numerical point 
on an ascending 5 point scale. The lowest point, 1, meant "never or almost 
never" does the respondent see U.« described behavior exhibited by the principal. 



6Ben M. Harris, Sunervisorv Beh avior in Education (New Jersey; Prentice- 
Hall, 1963), Chapters I- VII. 
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TABLE 1 



Summary of Data Describing The Sample for The Opinion Inventory of Supervision 



School 

I.D. 


Student 

Enrollment 


Cla s s 1 


Respondents (N's) 




Teachers 


Principals 


1 


103 


village 


Q 


1 


2 


272 


village 


17 


1 


3 


292 


village 


19 


1 


4 


311 


village 


34 


1 


5 


435 


city 


25 


1 


6 


457 


city 


30 


1 


7 


523 


city 


25 


1 


a 


1,097 


city 


54 


1 


9 


1,208 


city 


61 


1 

X 


10 


1,254 


city 


63 


1 


11 


1,374 


city 


69 


1 


. 12 


1,725 


city 


61 


1 


13 


2,126 


village 


86 


1 


*14 


2,575 


city 


78 




15 


3,500 


city 


65 


5 


TOTALS 


1 





696 


16 




5 



The highest point, 5, meant that the respondent "always or almost always" saw 
the principal exhibiting the described behavior. The highest possible total score . 
which a given respondent can attain was 180. Such a score was interpreted to mean 
that the respondent perceived that the principafas exhibiting the described behav- 
iors very frequently. The lowest total score possible was 36, and was interpreted 
to mean that the respondent was not aware of any of the described behaviors being 
exhibited by the principal. This total score is referred to as the Composite Stim- 
ulus Perception Score, or CSPS. If the CSPS is divided by nine (the total number 
of categories) , the result is the mean CSPS, or CSPS. The Instrument also provid- 
ed for sub-scores in each of the nine supervisory categories. In each category the 



lowest possible score was A, and the highest, 20. 

In testing the hypotheses, differences between means were considered signifi- 
cant only if they were less than or equal to the .05 level; correlation coefficients 
considered significant only if the probability that the population correlation 



were 



coefficient was equal to zero was less than or equal to .05. 



Summdrv of thG FindinQS dnd Conclusions 



Point-biserial correlation coefficients and L“tests indicated that there was sig- 
nificant correlation and significant differences between teachers' scores and prin- 
cipals scores on the OIS, with the principals scoring consistently higher. For the 
most part, the extent of significance was such that the probability that these re- 
lationships and differences between means were the result of chance alone was 
less than .01. A summary of these data is shown in Table 2 on the following page. 

The data did not reveal any -significant relationships between principals' sex 
and their respective teachers' perceptions of the frequency of supervisory stimuli. 

Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients were computed to determine 
the extent of the relationship between principals' ages and their respective teach- 
ers' scores on the CIS. Such trend analysis suggested that as principals grew 
older, their teachers tended to score significantly lower on the CIS. The probabil- 
ity that this trend was attributable to chance alone was less than .01. A summary 

of these data is shown in Table 3, on page 9 

Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients were computed to determine 
the extent of the relationships between principals' experience and their respective 
teachers' scores on the CIS. Such trend analysis showed that as principals gained 
in experience, their teachers tended to score significantly lower on the CIS. The 
probability that this trend was attributable to chance alone was less than .01. A 
Summary of these data is shown in Table 4, on page 10 



Table 2 



Comparison of Mean Scores on the Opinion Inventory of Supervision 
Between Teachers and Principals 



Stimulus 

Variable 


Teachers' 

Mean 

(N=696) 


Principals' 

Mean 

(N=15) 




Corr. 

%y 


Curriculum 

Development 


8.26 


12.47 


4.4172** 


+.516** 


Instruc. Or- 
ganization 


7.73 


12.93 


5.6326** 


+.652** 


Staffing 


11.49 


16.80 


5. 0680** 


+.589** 


Prov. Inst. 
Aids 


9.14 


13.07 


4.2139** 


+.493** 


Orientation of 
New Staff 


10.13 


12.93 


2. 8954** 


+. 341** 


Providing In- 
Svc. Educ. 


8.17 


11.13 


3.7092** 

i 


+.435** 


Coord. Spec. 
Services 


9.18 


14.27 


5. 0399** 


+.586** 


Schl.-Comm. 

Relations 


12.23 


14.80 


2.5305* 


+.299** 


Evaluating 


10.89 


15.47 


3.8738** 


+.454** 


CSPS 


87.13 


123.80 


5.5860** 


+.647** 


CSPS 


9.68 


13.68 


5.5860** 


+.647** 



^**indicates a significant difference at the . 01 level. 
*indicates a significant difference at the . 05 level. 

point-biserial correlation coefficients. 

X = teachers' scores, y = principals' scores. 
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Table 3 



Pearson Product- Moment Correlation Coefficients for Principals’ Ages 
and Teachers’ Means on the CIS 



Stimulus 

Variable 


a 

^xy 


Significance 


Curriculum 

Development 


-.115 


** 


Instructional 

Organization 


-.125 


** 


Staffing 


1 

• 

O 

CO 


• • 


Providing Ins. Aids 


-.008 


• • 


Orientation of 
New Staff 


+. 078 


* 


Providing In-Service 
Education 


-.128 


** 


Coord. Special 
Services 


-.183 


** 


School-Community 

Relations 


+. 112 


** 


Evaluating 


-.075 


9 • 


CSPS 


-.070 


• • 



= principals’ age 
y = teachers’ scores 

** indicates significance at the . 01 level. 
* indicates significance at the .05 level. 
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Table 4 



Pearson Product‘4iornent Correlation Coefficients for 
Principals®' ExosTCiuence and j.eacnercs® neaiis on tbe OXS 



g - i KTi tr >TV*^'‘***ri’~* -**'****-** >< 












L»n«v«xfvM •#«*«'• r /'•‘•H • « ^»Ofv 7 *1 



•-jko WV 4 ** 



Stimulus a 

Vcvriable 



Significance' 



vtJ.'iA'Sikrucc- i^ 7 K»'« art* 



Curriculum 

Development: 


-.288 


** 


Ins true tiona 1 
Organ iz a t ion 


1 

• 

to 

o> 


** 


Staffing 


-,r/6 


** 


Providing 
Inst* Aids 


-.034 


• • 


Orcientation of 
hew Staff 


»' • 1 32 


*vV 


.‘Providing In» 
Service Educ, 


•*,264 


it'k 


Coord* Special 
Seirvices. 


«.250 




S chool « Coam'oni ty 
Relations 


«.139 




Evaluating 


.>*293 




GSPS 


-.268 


*vV 




L 1 I Mitj nWTn — 1 irf yi r •c»T>'»J>rcTe 




• " pr5j.ic 5-pal 


s* experience 


• 



y r-* teachers* scores 

b^VvVXncii cates significance at the *01 level* 
''Indicates significance at the *05 level* 
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The data did not reveal any significant relationships existing between princi- 
pals' prior positions and their respective .teachers' scores on the OIS. 

The data did not reveal any significant relationships between principals sex 
and their own perceptions of the frequency of supervisory stimuli. 

Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients and F-tests were completed 
and indicated that there was neither significant correlations nor significant diffe 
rences between principals' age-grouping scores or between principals' experience- 
group scores on the CIS. 

Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients and ;L“tests were computed 
and indicated that there was neither significant correlations nor significant diffe- 
rences between principals' school-size group scores on the CIS. 

Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients and F-tests were computed, 
and the results indicated that there were significant correlations and significant 
differences between teachers' age-group scores on the CIS. The data suggested 
that as teachers' ages increase, they tended to score significantly higher on the 
CIS. For the most part, the extent of significance was such that the probability 
that these relationships and differences between means were the result of chance 
alone was less than .01. A summary of these data is shown in Table 5, on page 
14 . The results also indicated that there were significant correlations and 
significant differences between teachers' school-size group scores on the OIS. The 
data strongly suggested that as the pupil enrollment of a school increased, the 



teachers' scores on the OIS tended to increase. The extent of significance was 
such that the probability that these relationships and differences botvreen means 
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were the result of chance alone was less than .05. A summary of these data is 
shown in Table 6, on page 15 

Educational backgrounds were significantly associated with at least two cate- 
gories of teachers' OIS scores. There was a slight tendency for those teachers with 
more preparation to score higher. A summary of the data is presented in Table 7, on 
page 15 

The data indicated that teachers' experience is significantly associated with 
their OIS scores, and that as their experience increased they tended to score higher 
on that instrument. A summary of the data is shown in Table 8, on page 17 

Point-biserial correlation coefficients and L-tests were computed and indicated 
that there were significant tenure-group scores on the OIS. The data strongly sug- 
gested a trend for tenure -teachers to score significantly higher than non-tenure teach- 
ers on the OIS. The extent of significance was such that the probability that these 
relationships and differences between means vere the result of chance was less than 
.01. A summary of these data is shown in Table 9, on page 18 



DISCUSSION 



It was found that teachers perceived their principals as "rarely" or "sometimes" 
providing supervisory stimuli. Principals, on the other hand, perceived themselves 
as providing such stimuli as "sometimes" or "often." These findings suggest tnat 



principals peiceived themselves as providing supervisory stimuli significantly more 
frequently than did their teachers. This may be an understandable outcome since 
perceptions of so3f behaviors are regarded in terms of contexts which aie subject lo 
uniquely inrU/iduaj interpretations. Hence, principals' perceptions of their own be- 
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havior may be expected to be different from their teachers . 



Sex as a Factor in Perception 

Although the male teachers scored consistently higher than the females, signif- 
icant differences were found only in the Curriculum Development variable and the 
Composite Stimulus Perception Score. The males in the sample may have scored 
significantly higher than did the females for a few reasons. For example, the 
differences vrere inherent in the sex differences of the respondents. If the diffe- 
rences were not inherent, they may have been because males were exposed to the 
situation (included as items regarding the Curriculum Development variable of the 
CIS) more frequently than were the females. It would appear that the significant 
difference in the Curriculum Development variable was sufficiently high to be re- 

fleeted in the Composite Stimulus Perception Scores. 

The fact that the male teachers scored consistently higher in every variable 
(but not necessarily significantly higher) , suggests that perhaps males weLe more , 
aware of the amount of supervisory stimuli provided by their principals. Principals 
may have related with their teachers in such a way as to favor the males, or at least 



behave in such a way as to make the males more aware. 



A Chi-square test based on an expected frequency of fifty-percent males and 
fifty-percent females indicated thatthe sampling distribution of the sexes in the 
present study was not significantly different from that ration. 

Age as a Factor in Perception 

Significant positive correlations were found between principals’ ages and their 



respective teachers' 



scores in the 



Orientation of New Instructional Staff and School- 



Community Relations variables. 
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Table ^ 



School Size Means for 


all. Teachers on the CIS 






V.t*V^**'^‘*'* * **** 


,^,(9% AT*. • 


St5milus 

Variable 


Small 

Schools 

(Nr=159) 


.Large 

Schools 

(N-537) 


t^ 


Corr,^ 










Curriculum 

Development 


8,18 


8.28 


0.3033 


.!*,115** 


Ins true. Or'' 
ganization 


7.30 


7.86 


1.7413 


•:*,066 


Staffing 


10.80 


11.70 


2.4807* 


•j-,094* 


• Providing In« 
St rue. Aids 


10.02 


8.88 


3.5509** 


-,134** 


Orienting 
New Staff 


9.01 


10.46 


4.3565** 


.j-,163** 


Providing In- 
Service Ed, 


8.16 


8,17 


0.0492 


•I*, 01 9 


Coo*:d. Spec. 
Services 


8.21 


9.46 


2.3914** 


•^,135** 


Schl,~Conm^ 

Relations 


10.95 


12.61 


4.7577** 


.^,^8** 


Evaluating 


11.01 


10.85 


0.3807 


«,145** 


■ esps 


83,55 . 


88.19 


2.0320* 


.^,077* 


esps 


9.28 


9.80 

rr ■-— rif^ rwi"^. 


2.0320* 


.;.,077* 



IT 



indicates s5.gnif icance at the .05 level. 
** 3 .ndicates significance at the .01 level. 

l^Point«biserial correlation coef f icien«^s . Levels 
of sif/iiificance are the sarae as for above. 
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Table 9 

Teiiure Group Keans for all Teachers on the OIS 





»v***«*«v. ' 








St'jjnulus 

Var.iable 


Tenure Status . 
Means 

Yes No 

(Ife«4S) (K-^251) 




COJLT,^ 










Curriculum 

Developraent 


8.36 


8.10 


0.9157 


►^.035 


Instjrucc Or« 
. ganization 


7,91 


7.42 


1 . 7367 


•:*,066 


Staffing 


11,80 


10.97 


2.5973** 


•!', 098* 


Providing 
InstruCc Aids 


9.72 


8.17 


5.8314** 


•!-,216** 


Orienting 
New Staff 


10,46 


9.56 ■ 


3.0444** 


•j-,115** 


Providing In^ 
Service Ed, 


8,39 


7.79 


2.4793* 


.1^,094* 


Coord, Spec, 
Services 


9.48 


8.64 


2.7651** 


•I*. 104** 


Schl,«»Comvn, 

Relations 


12.64 


11.50 


3.7098** 


•^140** 


Evaluat^nig 


10,83 


11.00 


0.4779 


",018 


' esps 


89,52 


82.99 


3.2853** 


*1', 124** 


esps 


9.95 


9.22 


3.2853** 


•;*,124** 



^'‘indicates sign5-f leant difference at the ,05 level 
** indicates significant difference at the ,01 level, 

^Point«b5,serial correlatio-i coefficients. Levels 
of sign5.f icance are the came as for a.bove. 



This finding suggests that as principals increased in age their respective teachers 
tended to score higher on those variables. There is the implication that as principals 
grow older, they create some climate or "aura" whereby their teachers’ scores tend 
to become higher on those variables. 

Significant negative correlations were found in the Curriculum Development, 
Instructional Organization, Providing In-Service Education and Professional Growth, 
and Coordinating Special Services variables. In these instances, there was a 
tendency for teachers to score lower on the CIS as their principals increased in 

age. 

No significant differences or correlations were found between principals' age 
groups, but many were found between teachers' age groups. Significant differences 
between age groups of teachers were found in the Instructional .Organization, Pro- 
viding In-Service Education and Professional Growth, and Coordinating Special 
Services variables, as well as the Composite Stimulus Perception Scores. Signifi- 
cant positive correlations were also found in all of the latter with the exception 
of the Instructional Organization variable. For the most part, the highest means 
were attained by the 50-59 years age group of teachers. The lowest scores were 
obtained by the -30 years age group in four of the nine variables. 

These findings suggest that age is significantly associated with teachers' per- 
ceptions of the frequency of supervisory stimuli; and that as teachers become older, 
they tend to score higher on the OIS. One possible reason for this outcome may be 
that maturity is accompanied by an increased sensitivity towards human behaviors, 
and could contribute towards "eachers' awareness of supervisory behaviors. 



A Chi-square test revealed that the obtained age-group distribution of the 

teachers in the sample was not significantly different from the age distribution of 

secondary school teachers in the United States. It is possible that the findings 

• • • 

• • • 

herein approximate the findings that might be found in the population of public 
secondary school teachers in the United States at-large. 

Experience as a Factor in Perception 

With the exception of the Providing Instructional Aids variable, all of the 
stimulus variables and the CSPS were significantly negatively correlated between 
principals' experience and their respective teachers' scores. Such a finding sug- 
gests that as principals gain in experience, their teachers tend to score lower on 
the OIS. It is curious that while increases in principals' ages tended to be asso- 
ciated with higher teachers' scores on the Curriculum Development and School- 
Community Relations variables, increases in principals' experience tended to be 
associated with lower teachers' scores in these same variables. 

No significant differences or correlations were found between principals' ex- 
perience groups. However, significant differences and significant correlations 
were found among teachers' experience groups on the CSPS and all of the variables 
except those of Instructional Organization and Evaluating. In nearly every case, 
the highest means were attained by the 10+ years group. Such findings suggest 
that while experience may not be significantly associated with perceptions of the 



7 

Hazel Davis and Eleanor Donald, The American Public School Teacher, 1960- 
1961 (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, Research Division 
Research Monograph 1963-M2, 1963). 
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frequency of supervisory stimuli among principals' experience groups, it did appear 
to be a significant factor among the teachers; and that as teachers gained in ex- 
perience , they tended to score higher on the OIS . 

The larger number of significant differences and significant correlations be- 
tween experience groups as compared to age groups suggested that experience 
appeared to be a more relevant factor than age in terms of its association with 
OIS scores. 

Educational Background as a Factor in Perception 

Although the principals in the sample represented a great diversity of prior 
professional statuses, no significant differences between principals' scores were 
found. Between teachers' educational background groups, significant differences 
were found in the Staffing and Providing Instructional Aids variables, with the 
Doctoral group attaining the highest means in each instance. The inference that 
teachers with a Doctoral degree are most perceptive in terms of these variables 
may not always be true, since the next highest score was achieved by those with 
no degree whatever! The Bachelor's degree group scored lowest in the latter vari- 
able, while the Master's degree +60 group scored lowest in the former. 

A significant positive correlation was found in the Providing Instructional Aids 
variable, indicating that as teachers' professional preparation increased they tended 
to score higher on that variable. A possible explanation may be that the higher 
amount of educational background would be concurrent with a greater familiarity 
with research, literature, trends, and available materials in several fields or 
disciplines. Such a familiarity may have contributed towards a proportionate in- 
creased accumulation of instructional aids. Principals, perhaps knowing this. 
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share their materials with their fellow teach- 



may have encouraQed such teachers to 

♦ 

ers. 

The Doctoral group scored highest in six of the variables as well as the CSPS. 
The lowest scores were distributed among several of the groups. There did not 
appear to be any general pattern of significant differences or correlations which 
would lend support to the conclusion that educational background is a major factor 
associated v'ith teachers' awareness of supervisory stimuli. 

School Size as a Factor in Perception 

No significant differences and no significant correlations were found in com- 
paring means between large-school and small-school principals. However, the 
data did reveal that school size appeared to be significant' y associated with teach- 



ers' scores on the OIS. 

In comparing large-school teachers' means with small-school teachers' moans, 
significant differences and significant positive correlations were found in the Staff- 
ing, Orientation of New Instructional Staff, Coordinating Special Services, and 
School-Community Relations variables as well as on the CSPS. Such a group of 
findings suggests two things. First, that large-school teachers score significantly 
higher than do small-school teachers on these latter variables, as well as on the 
CSPS. Second, that as secondary school enrollments increased, the teachers in 
those schools tended to score significantly higher in those areas. The significant 
difference and significant negative correlation on the Providing Instructional Aids 
variable implies that small-school teachers not only scored higher on that variable, 
but that as secondary school enrollments increased, the teachers in those schools 
tended to score lower on that variable. A significant positive correlation was found 



for the Curriculum Development variable, but no significant difference. This would 
suggest that teachers in those schools tended to score higher, but not necessarily 
significantly so. The significant negative correlation on the Evaluating variable 
suggested that as secondary school pupil enrollments increased, the teachers in 
those schools tended to score lower. While the correlations were not sufficiently 
high to warrant predictability, they were high enough to reject the null hypothesis 
that the population correlation coefficient was equal to zero. 

Tenure Status as a Factor in Perception 

The data revealed that teacher tenure status appears to be significantly 
associated with teachers' scores on the OIS. The tenure “teacher group scored 
consistently higher than the non “tenure group in every variable as well as on the 
CSPS. These differences were significant in all but three variables: Curriculum 
Development, Instructional Organization, and Evaluating. Each of these signifi“ 
cant differences was accompanied by an equally significant positive correlation. 
These findings suggest that as teachers achieved tenure status they tended to 
score significantly higher than did the probationary teachers . 

The tenure “teacher group was likely to be the older and more experienced 
group. Hence, their higher means may be attributable to factors similar to those 
suggested earlier with regard to age. 

Suggestions For Further Research 

A pilot study was used to refine the Opinion Inventory of Supervision, an 
original instrument constructed by the present investigator. In its present state 
the instrument appears able to provide sufficient discrimination enabling appro- 
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priate statistical analyses for comparing groups of secondary school teachers and 
principals. However, there does appear to be some question about the ability of 
the OIS to sensitively discriminate between principals. Bartlett's test results gen- 
erally showed homogeneity of variance among the principals. It is difficult to say 
whether this homogeneity (or lack of heterogeneity) is due to inadequacies Oj. the 
instrument or because of a true homogeneous sample of principals. It is recommend 
ed that large groups of principals be administered Form P of the OIS and further re- 
search in this area be carried out. 

A reliability test of internal consistency revealed an r of . 88 . This is suf- 
ficiently high to evaluate grouped data, but its value for use with individuals is 
dubious. 

A panel of nine educators rated the content validity of the OIS as "high." It 
is recommended that further research be undertaken to determine more empirical 
measures of validity. 

It is suggested that research be undertaken to determine the psychological 
and/or environmental conditions vOiich may have contributed towards the signifi- 
cant results. For example, did principals score significantly higher than teachers 
because they know what they are doing better than do the teachers? This may be, 
but how often are others more aware of our idiosyncrasies than we are? Some 
may hold that teachers may know their principals better than the principals know 
themselves. What factors contribute to this difference? It is also possible that 
these significant differences occurred because the principals; supervisory be- 
haviors were more manipulative than cooperative. Further research may be under- 
taken to determine the extent of principals' manipulative as compared to cooperative 
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programs of supervision. 

It has been seen that teachers' ages and experience appeared to be correlated 
with their scores on the OIS; and that experience seemed to be tlie more significant 
factor. As teachers gain in experience (or age), do they score higher because they 
are simply more aware of the amount of their principals' supervisory behavior, or is 
it because they have a greater understanding of their behavior? It is believed uiat 
the latter is more relevant and that further research be undertaken to substantiate 

this. 

Further research is needed to determine the contributory factors which may 
account for the significant differences between large- and small-school teacher 
groups. What factors— such as teacher turnover, or staff size— are responsible 
for significant differences on the Staffing variable? Why did the large-school 
teachers score significantly higher than the small-school teachers on the Orienta- 
tion of New Instructional Staff variable? Was it because of greater - staff involve- 
ments? More principal exposure? Both? Research is needed to determine the 
effect of pupil population on teacher awareness of supervisory behavior. 

Tenure teachers scored significantly higher than their non -tenure confreres in 
every case. Further research may seek to determine if the higher status of the 
tenure teacher permits a greater ease of teacher-principal interaction, thus making 
the tenure teacher more aware of supervisory behavior . 
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APPENDIX I 



TliU OPINION INVi-NTORY OP SUPERVISION 

FORiN: P 

Introducti on 

We all know that, the duties and responsibilitie.s of school 
principals can vary greatly frohi one school district to another. 

We also know that no two principals behave exactly alike even in the 
same school district. We do not know, however, precisely how much 
difference there is in this behavior. It is the purpose of this 
study to find out just how much variance there is among principals 
as they perforin their supervisory duties. 



In the accompanying questionnaire you will find several statements 
which ask you to express your opinion as to how much supervision 
you provide you" teaching staff. Since we are interested only in 
opinions tl.ere naturally can be no right or wrong answers. So 
please react to each statement in terms of hou ymi feel about it. 

You may rest assured that no one but this researcher will see 
your answer sheet, h-e are interested in grouped data only and 
therefore do not wish you to place your name on the answer sheet. 

Should you desire a summary of the information from this study, 
please indicate this by completing the statement below. 

Thank you for your cooperation. Your assistance is most 

appreciated, 

Please send we a suvsnary of the results this study [ ] 

IRuio of Sc-hoo}_ — 



Please put your ansv/ers' on the ans'.’Or sheets only. 

Please I’ead each item carorully. 

Do not put your nan-e on tiiis Inventory, 

Identification marks of any kind v/ill not be found on this Inventory 
You may use pen or pencil. 

Please ansv/er all items— incomplete Inventories cannot be used. 



After reading each statement. 



determine v/liether you feel: 



The statement describes 



an event or instance which, 



as far as 



you know, is: 

l~nover, or almost never, the case 
2 -rarely or seldom the case 
3 - s 0 m e t i m e s t li e c a s o 

4 - often the case 

5 - always, or almost al\/ays, the case 



v.'hen you have decided on your response, place a check or an X in the 
appropriate space oil your first ans v.'o r s heet . 



Please Turn the Page 



o 



Koy: 1-iicvcr, or aluost novcr 2-raroly 3-soir.ctiwos 4-oi'ton 

S a 3, v; a y » o r a 3 lii o t a 3 a )' s 

Please ’jrocede each v/ith ”1...” 

1. . . .oi.'i.l'.risii'.u tlie role of the teachers when disciu-sir.j the instr- 

uotiorial program v.’ith mumbovs of tno coi^'iuunity . 

2. ...succeed in evaluating teachers accurately. 

3. ...have a lot of iiifluonce in hiring nov/ tcachoi.^. 

4. ,,, encourage my teachers to include tlie special seivices of the 

district in tiieir 3.esGons or instructional. progT-.r-’* 

5. ...play a major role in orienting now teachers v;itli the comnunity. 

6. . . .arrai)t--e for teachers' requisitions for instructional materials 

they use, such as film strips, records, charts, etc. 

7. ...give demonstration lessons, 

8. ...observe classroom teaching. 

9. ...provide opportunities for in-scrvice coriference.s and work- 

shops , 

10. ...\vork with teachers to improve the scope and sequence of their 
curri cilia , 

]]. ...show now teachers how to operate the audio-visuf 1 oquiprent 
and/or familiarize them with the library ano other instruct- 
ional facilities of the school. 

12. ...give teachers special time to plan and develop curriculum 

revisions . 

13. ...encourage teachers to join community organizations (Scouts, 

Grange ,"Service clubs, etc.). 

14. ...coordinate the special services of my building ns by arranging 

guidance or audio-visual schedules to make them available for 

teachers.. 

15. ...consult my teachers before organizing the stude.nts into 

different classes or sections for the coirdng year or semester. 

16. .s.help teachers evaluate the instructional aids used in theii 

classes, 

17 ..."spoil out" the duties and resporisibil.lt ics to new teachers, 
even though this information is available from the. £acu...ty 
handbook or other sources, 



D 



lease Turn tl‘-o Page 



ICoyi ]~iiovor, oi‘ ci3n.o^'t never 2“rc'.rc3-y 3-soinctiincs 4“oftoii 
5 *■ a ] \ 'ay s , or a 1 ii'o s t a 1 v;- ly i; 

Plear-u precede each stnton:ont v.Mtli "I,..*' 

18. ...talc advaiito oJ teachers’ special abilic ies, especially \.hcji 

deciding coiniDittee assignments, 

19. ...cncouraoo teaclicrs to select necessary audio-visual, and other 

instructional materials v/ith my advice, 

20. ...advise teachers to read a particular book, or take a certain 

course if it is felt that slie lacks professional knov/lcdge 

in this area, 

21. ...devote a sufficient amount of time to the development of 

school -community relations . 

22. ...provide professional staff members with an opportunity to ^ 

meet nev; professional candidates who seek a position in this 

school. 

23. ...play a major role in orienting new teachers with the existing 

school staff. 

24. ...organize teachers’ schedules in such a way that team instiuct- 

ion and team or individual planning are facilitated. 

25. ...discuss iiiv evaluations of instruction directly with the 

teachers involved, 

26. ...heln teachers use the special services of our district as by 

arranging for field trip transportation or arranging student 
rehvrrals to the appropriate staff (psychologist, nurse, 
reading teacher etc ,) . 

27. ...make it easy for teachers to get out of their classes to visit 

another class in action. 

28. ...help teachers organr/.e their instructional programs as by 

suggesting hov/ much time to spend in eac’n content aiea or 
their curricula, 

29. , , .make comments or remarks to teachers about theii lesson plans 

meeting the goals of their curricula. 

30. ,,, emphasize tl\c contributions which the special services person- 

nel can offer tliO teaclicrs in their instructional piogrcims, 

31. ...send teaclicrs prompt reports of my evaluations of their 

teaching. 



Floase Turn the I’age 
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3 -some I irios 



4 -often 



Kcyi ] -never, or almost never 2 -rarely .. - 

5 -always, or aln.ost always. 

Please precede each statomont with ”1..." 

32. ...assist teachers with oror.nizing S])ecial class groups,^ ^ 

c oiuFiii t to e s , and otl'er areas of instructional orga.niza cion. 

33, ...assist teachers in establishing curriculum goals and acadoiaic 

standards for their classes. 
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. ...permit teachers to accumulate classroom materials and supplies 
(tapes, boxes of clialk, pencils, paper, etc.) in their ioon*s. 

35. emphasize the advantages of working here when interviewing a 
professional candidate . 

36. ...explain our instrucrioneJ. program to parents and other members 

of the community. 



Please be sure to sec your Second An s we r Sheet 
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21c 
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22 c 


1 2 
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4^ 
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5. 


1. 
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6. 
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24. 
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25c 
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TIil- OPINION INVliNTORY OF SUPEliVlSIOM 



SIXO,.|l) ANSNER SHU:T 



jftm 



37 . 



Please indicate your sox: 




Female 



38. 



39. 



40. 



Please indicate your age group: 

(1) under 30 (2) 30-39 (3) 40-49 



(4) 50-S9 (5) 60•^ 



Years of administrative experience; 

(1) under 3 (2) 3-6 (3) 7-10^ (4) lO*:* 

Please indicate the type o£ position you held immediately 



before you became an administrator (not necessarily your 
present position) by checking the appropriate space: 



I v/as not in teaching 

I was in teaching. I taught in the follov.'ing area: 

1 ^English (including reading, speech or draipa) 

« 

2 ;_Foreigri Language 

3 Science 

4 ^f-iath 

5^ Social Studies 

6 ^r/usic, fine arts or industrial arts 

7 ^Physical Education 

8 Kindergarten or common branch (grades 1-6) 

9 Other (includes home economics, driver education or others) 



Thank you very much for your cooperation 



THE OPIWION INVENTORY OF SUPERVISION 

FORM T 

Introduction 

Kc all know that the duties and responsibilities of school 
principals can vary greatly froir. one school district to another. 
iVe also know that no two principals behave exactly alike even in the 
same school district. We do not know, however, precisely how much 
difference there is in this behavior. It is the purpose of this 
study to find out just how much variance there is among principals 
as they perform their supervisory duties. 

In the accompanying questionnaire you will find several state- 
ments which ask you to express your opinion as to how much supervision 
your principal provides. Since v/e are interested only in opinions 
there naturally can be no right or v/rong answers. So please react 
to each statement in terms of how you feel about it. 

You may rest assured that no one but this researcher will see 
your ansv/er sheet. We are interested in grouped data only and 
therefore do not wish you to place your name on the answer sheet. 



Thank you for your cooperation. Your assistance is most 



appreciated , 



¥ 



DIRECTIONS 

Please put your answers on the answer sheets only. 

Please read each item carefully. 

Do not put your name on this Inventory. 

Ident if icat ion marks of any kind will not be found on inis Inventory . 
You may use pen or pencil. 

Please ansv/er all items- - incomplete Inventories cannot be used. 

After reading each statement, determine whether you feel: 

The statement describes an event or instance which, as far as 

you know, is: 

1- never, or almost never, the case 

2- rareiy or seldom the case 

3- sometimes the case 

4- often the case 

5 - always, or almost always, the case 

Nhen you have decided on your response, place a check or an X in the 
appropriate space on your first answer sheet . 

Please Turn the Page 




‘ 6vi l*-iJever, or almost never; 2-^'iarely; 3‘-Sotnetimes ^-Oftenj 5*-A|v/ays, or 
^ * almost alv/ays 



Please precede each statement with '*My principal <» •»*’ 

K i*#emphnsizes the role of teachers when discussing the instructional program 
with members of the community* 

2, ,,,.succeeds in evaluating my teaching accurately, 

3, ,,,has a lot of influence in hiring new teachers. 

4, encourages me to include the special services personnel of the district in 
my lessons or instructional program, 

5* •••pl^ys a major role in orienting new teachers with the ccmmunity# 

6, ,, ©arranges for my requisitions for instructional materials that I use, such as 

film strips, records, charts, etc© 

7, ,, ©gives demonstration lessons, 

8, ,, ©observes my teaching in the classroom, 

9, ..©provides me with opportunities for in-service conferences and workshops, 

10, ,, .works with me to improve the scope and sequence of rny curriculum, 

11. ,.oShov/s new teachers how to operate the audio-visual equipment and/or familiarizes 

them with the library and other instructional facilities of the school, 

|2© ,, ©gives me special time to plan and develop curriculum revisions© 

13, ,®cOncourages me to join community organizations (Scouts, Grange, Service clubs, etc 

14, .©.coordi nates the special services of my building as by arranging guidance cr 

audio-visual schedules to make them available for me, 

15, ,,, consults me before organizing the students into different classes or sections 

for the coming year or semester© 

16, , 0 , helps me to evaluate the instructional aids which I use in my classroom, 

17, ...“spells out“ the duties and responsibilities to new teachers, even though this 

information is available from the faculty handbook or other sources, 

18, ,, ,capi tal izes on my special abilities, especially when deciding committee 

assignments, 

19© oeoencourages me to select necessary audio-visual, and other instructional 
materials v/i th his advice, 

20, c, ©advises me to read a particular book or take a certain course if he feels 

that I have a lack in on area of professional knowledge, 

21, ,, ©devotes a sufficient amount of time to tiio developnvent of school-ccmmunity 

rel ati ens© 



please turn the page 



Key': 1-Novor. or almost never; 2-Rarely, 3 -Somotimes, 4~0ften| 5-Always, jr^^^ 

ft* 



Please precede each statement V'Jith ”My principal o..‘* 

22 c 



..provides me with an opportunity to meet new professional candidates who 
seek a position in this school* 



23. ..oplays a major role in orienting now teachers with the existing school staff. . 

24. ...organises my schedule in such a way that things like team instruction and 
team planning or individual planning are facilitated, 

25. ...discusses his evaluations of my instruction hi th me. 

2K helos me to use the special services of our district as by arranging for field 

***trin transportation or arranging student referrals to the appropria e s -a ■ 
(psychologist, nurse, reading teachers, etc.) 

27, ...makes it easy for me to get out of my ciass^to visit anothe. class in action. 

28, ...helps me organize my instructional program as by suggesting how much time to 
spend in each content area of the curriculum* 

29, ,c, comments or remarks to me about my lesson plans meeting the goals of the 
curricul urn, 

30 , , cccmphas Izes the contributions Vihich the special services personnel can mak 
in my instructional program, 

31 , ,oi»sends me a prempt report of his evaluations of my teaching, 

I 32 . ...helps me in establishing curriculum goals and academic standards for my class. 

33 . ...helps me organize special class groups, committees, and other areas of 
[ ^ instructional organization, 

^ ' ' 4 . ...permits me to accumulate classroom materials and supplies (tapes, boxes of 

chalk, pencils, paper, etc.) in my room, 

35. ...emphasized the advantages of working here when I was interviewed, or 
: , I was hired, (if present principa! was not here when you wo --c hired, to what 

extent do you feel that the present present principal would co tins.j 

35 . ...explains our instructional program to parents and other members of the 
community. 



Please be Sure to See Your Second Answer Sheet 



THE OPINION INVENTORY OF SUPERVISION 

FORM T 

SECOND ANSV/ER SHEET 



Please indicate your sex: Hale^ 



Female 



Please indicate your age group; 

(1) under 30 (2) 30-39 . (3) 40-49 (4) 50-59 (5) 60+_ 

Please indicate your years of teaching experience 'include this 
year as one]: 

dX under 3 (2) 3-6 (3) 7-10 (4) 10+ 

Please indicate your tenure status in this school: 

(1) not on tenure [probationary] (2) on tenure 

Please indicate your educational background to date. 

0 ^No degree 1 ^Bachelor’s 2 ^Bachelor’s +15 3 +30 

4 +60 $: . Master’s 6 ^^-aster’s +15 7 +30 8 +60 

9 Doctorate 



Thank you very much for your cooperation 



X 



















